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The part which the high school plays 
in the development of the adolescent con- 
tinues to be an area of speculation and 
disagreement. Should the high school 
bear major responsibility for developing 
all aspects of the adolescent, or should 
it be freed from some tasks which could 
properly be carried out by other agen- 
cies within a community? It is difficult 
to attain agreement in response to this 
guestion because of the differing values, 
beliefs, and expectations of various 
school sub-publics. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, when this question is not consid- 
ered a wide profusion of adolescent ac- 
tivities sometimes become bundled to- 
gether under the heading "high-school 
educational program," often obscuring 
those intellectual tasks for which the 
high school is held primarily respons- 
ible. It is not uncommon to find under 
such circumstances that two opposing 
groups arise. One group argues that the 
high school is not doing enough and the 
other argues that the high school is at- 
tempting to do too much. Caught in the 
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middle, the high school often becomes 
the primary object of criticism when the 
adolescent fails to measure upto certain 
societal standards. 


In some cases this criticism is de- 
served; in others it is unfortunate, for 
it is erroneous to assume that the high 
school alone bears major responsibility 
for the failure or success of its stu- 
dents. It may well be that the adoles- 
cent's shortcomings are less the fault 
of the high school than they are the 
fault of a particular agency in the com- 
munity which has failed to fulfill its 
responsibilities to the adolescent. 


In a study! sponsored by the Midwest 
Administration Center, the role of the 
high school was viewed through the ex- 
pectations which society has for the 
high-school graduate and the "special" 
responsibility of the high school for 
the graduate's development. Specifical- 
ly, anassessment was made of the percep- 
tions of educators, non-educators, and 
high-school students with regard totheir 
real and ideal image of the high-school 
graduate and the responsibility of the 
high school, the family, and the church 
in developing the ideal image. 


An instrument was designed based upon 
ten personal quality categories? normal- 
ly characteristic of an adolescent. Each 
quality was represented in the instru- 
ment by one statement: 


eeeis basically spiritual in atti- 
tude toward life 

«+efeels that the prime goal in 
life is to make as much money 
as possible 

«++knows the political issues of 
the day and is willing to be 
involved in political activity 


(religious) 


(economic) 


(political) 
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e+eenjoys cultural activities and 
has a taste for the finer 
things of life 

«+e Will sacrifice personal comfort 
for the comfort of others 

eeeis able to make new friends 
easily 

«+efeels that the prime goal in 
life is to have as much fun 
as possible 

«+.takes great interest in devel- 
oping a good figure or a 
strong body build 

outstanding character 
traits such as honesty and 
trustworthiness 

++ehas some knowledge of many 
things and a desire to 
learn more 


(aesthetic) 


(altruistic) 


(social) 
(hedonistic) 
(physical) 
(ethical) 


(theoretic) 


The sample used in this study was 
drawn from three school districts with 
the respondents representing a socio- 
economic range from upper middle to 
lower middle class. Included were 153 
high-school teachers, 956 high-school 
students from grades 9 through 12, and 
224 non-educators drawn from two PTA's, 
a labor council, a high-school women's 
music booster club, and members of three 
men's service organizations. 


Participants ranked the qualities 
twice--from one to ten--first to identi- 
fy their real image of the graduate and 
second, to identify their ideal image of 
him. Finally, each respondent was asked 
to ascribe primary, secondary, or terti- 
ary responsibility to the family, the 
high school, and the church in develop- 
ing each ideal quality. Only the primary 
responsibility was considered in this 
study. 


Answers were sought to such questions 
as: What is the real and ideal image of 
the high-school graduate as perceived by 
educators, non-educators, and high-school 
students? How much dissatisfaction (dif- 
ferences between real and ideal) does 
each group show for today's graduate? 
What is the responsibility of the family, 
the high school, and the church in de- 
veloping the ideal qualities of the grad- 
uate? To which of these agencies is as- 
cribed primary responsibility for devel- 
oping those qualities for which highest 
and lowest dissatisfaction is shown? 


The Real and Ideal Image of 
the High-School Graduate 


There is considerably more agreement 
in the rankings among respondents on the 
qualities the graduate should possess 
than on the qualities he does possess. 


Apparently the great variability among 
adolescents does not permit agreement 
between people on what a typical high- 
school graduate looks like. The higher 
agreement on the ideal image suggests 
that there is some agreed-upon set of 
sacred or secular values which pervades 
American society.3 


Educators, non-educators, and students 
agreed that ideally the graduate should 
be characterized by such traits as hones- 
ty and trustworthiness, a spiritual atti- 
tude toward life, and a desire to learn 
more. They believed that the graduate 
should be least interested in developing 
a good figure or strong body build, hav- 
ing as much fun as possible, and making 
as much money as possible. 


Educators viewed today's graduate as 
being characterized primarily by an in- 
terest in making as much money as pos- 
sible, having as much fun as possible, 
and being able to make new friends easi- 
ly. Knowledge of political issues, will- 
ingness to participate in political ac- 
tivity, and willingness to sacrifice 
personal comfort for the comfort of oth- 
ers were perceived by educators as being 
least characteristic of today's graduate. 


Non-educators perceived today's gradu- 
ate as being primarily characterized by 
his ability to make new friends easily, 
his knowledge of many things, his desire 
to learn more, and by his interest in 
making as much money as possible. They 
believed that today's graduate is least 
characterized by his willingness to sac- 
rifice personal comfort for the comfort 
of others, his knowledge of political 
issues and willingness to participate in 
political activity, and his spiritual 
attitude toward life. 


Students indicated that today's gradu- 
ate is most interested in knowing many 
things and having a desire to learn more, 
making new friends easily, and being 
honest and trustworthy. They perceived 
today's graduate as having least inter- 
est in the political issues of the day 
and being. involved inpolitical activity, 
sacrificing personal comfort for the com- 
fort of others, and developing a good 
figure or strong body build. 

Of the three groups, educators express- 
ed the highest dissatisfaction with to- 
day's graduate, showing a significantly 
large gap between what they perceived 
today's graduate to be and what they 
would ideally like him to be. When the 
rankings on the real image were compared 
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with the rankings on the ideal image, a 
negative rank-order correlation of -.53 
was found. The qualities with the widest 
variation in rankings were the economic, 
which was ranked first on the real and 
tenth on the ideal, and the hedonistic, 
which was ranked third on the real and 
ninth on the ideal. The quality with the 
least variation was the theoretic; it 
was ranked fourth on the real and third 
on the ideal. 


A rank-order correlation of only .15 
was found between the real and ideal im- 
age profiles as viewed by non-educators. 
The qualities with the greatest differ- 
ences in ranking between real and ideal 
were the religious, which was ranked 
eighth on the real and second on the 
ideal, andthe economic, which was ranked 
third on the real and ninth on the ideal. 
As with the educators, the quality with 
the least difference was the theoretic; 
it ranked second on the real and third 
on the ideal. 


Students expressed the least dissatis- 
faction for today's graduate with a rank- 
order correlation of .46 between their 
real and ideal images. The qualities with 
the greatest variation between real and 
ideal were the economic and altruistic: 
the former ranked fourth on the real and 
ninth on the ideal; the latter ranked 
ninth on the real but fourth on the 
ideal. The theoretic quality was ranked 
first by students on both the real and 
ideal and the ethical quality was ranked 
third onthe real and second onthe ideal. 


Of the ten qualities, educators, non- 
educators, andstudents expressed highest 
dissatisfaction with today's graduate on 
the economic and hedonistic and lowest 
dissatisfaction on the theoretic, poli- 
tical, and physical. The following dif- 
ferences in degree of dissatisfaction 
were significant at the .05 level: 


a between educators and non-educato” 11 
qualities but the theoretic, eth: 9 
political, and religious. 


be. between educators and students, .11 quali- 
ties but the political, altruistic, and 
theoretic. 


c. between students and non-educators, only 
the religious, economic, and social. 


Allocating Primary Responsibility 


Educators and non-educators agreed that 
the family should hold primary responsi- 
bility for developing most of the cuali- 
ties of the ideal graduate. They assign- 
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ed to the high school the theoretic and 
political aualities, andleft to the fam- 
ily the primary responsibility for de- 
veloping the religious, economic, altru- 
istic, hedonistic, social, aesthetic, 
and ethical qualities. Educators andnon- 
educators divided almost evenly between 
the high school and the family major re- 
sponsibility for developing the physical 
quality. Surprisingly, none of the adults 
in the sample ascribed primary responsi- 
bility to the church for developing any 
of the ten qualities. 


Students differed markedly from both 
groups. They assigned primary responsi- 
bility to the family for developing the 
economic and aesthetic qualities, to the 
church for the religious quality, and to 
the high school for the political, so- 
cial, physical, and theoretic qualities. 
Students divided almost evenly between 
the family and the high school responsi- 
bility for the hedonistic quality, and 
between the family and the church for 
the ethical and altruistic oualities. 


These differences between adults and 
adolescents may be a reflection of the 
dissimilarity in their feelings regard- 
ing the amount of control the family 
should have over the adolescent. Adults 
tend to view the family as the major so- 
cializing agency for the adolescent, 
holding primary responsibility for de- 
veloping all of the personal qualities 
of the graduate other than the intellec- 
tual and the political. Students on the 
other hand indicate a desire to "pull 
away" from the control of the family and 
to vest a greater degree of responsibil- 
ity for their development with other 
agencies such as the high school and the 
church. This desire may be due to the 
adolescent's identifying with other a- 
gencies in the community which are able 
to serve his needs as well as, or better 
than, the family. It could be that ado- 
lescents wish to form new relationships 
with the family for those needs it can 
best serve and other kinds of relation- 
ships with community agencies for the 
needs they can best fulfill. 


The current view of the high school as 
being "all things to all people" has 
tended to obscure the distinction which 
adults wish to make between its role and 
that of the family. Today, it is appa- 
rent that the high school has become the 
principal source for the development of 
the adolescent. Consequently, when dis- 
satisfaction is expressed for the gradu- 


ate there is a tendency to direct major 
blame toward the high school for its 
failure to develop him properly. 


This focus upon the high school as the 
prime target for criticism seems to be 
unjustified. Findings in this study re- 
veal that in all cases where either high 
or very high dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed for a particular quality, it was 
the family which was given primary re- 
sponsibility for its development. Fur- 
ther, in all cases where either moderate 
or low dissatisfaction was expressed for 
a particular quality, it was the high 
school which was held primarily respons- 
ible for its development. These findings 
indicate that when the graduate fails to 
meet the expectations which various 
school sub-publics hold for him, the 
particular area or areas of dissatis- 
faction should be identified and the 
responsibility being undertaken by the 
family assessed, before blame or criti- 
cism is leveled at the high school. 


Implications 
---For Administrators 


The administrator should recognize and 
convey to his sub-publics the fact that 
the high school can not and should not 
be expected to stand alone in the devel- 
opment of the adolescent. Agencies deal- 
ing with such functions as family care, 
religion, welfare, health, athletics, 
and the like also have a share in the 
adolescent's development. The high-school 
‘administrator could consider taking the 
initiative in formulating a master plan 
to include the high school and other 
community agencies in a carefully co- 
ordinated program in which each accepts 
"special" responsibility for developing 
certain aspects of the adolescent. 


Clearly, such a plan could work only 
in those communities where competent a- 
gencies other than the high school exist. 
A division of labor among these agen- 
cies, planned and organized to insure 
that each understands andcarries out its 
responsibility, can provide many advan- 
tages. For the adolescent it could pro- 
vide a program of coordinated activity, 
bringing to bear upon his development the 
best resources available to each agency. 
For each agency it would mean that un- 
necessary duplication of services, often 
at high cost, would be avoided. For the 
high school in particular, it would pro- 
vide the opportunity for concentration 
on teaching and learning in the intel- 


lectual and other areas directly within 
its province of responsibility. 


---For Teachers 


Teachers play a crucial role in the 
lives of adolescents. Everything that 
enters into the relationship between 
teacher and student has an important 
bearing upon what the adolescent is and 
what he ideally can become. 


The findings indicate that the teach- 
ers' real image of today's graduate is 
quite dissimilar from their ideal image 
of him. This may have important impli- 
cations for the relationship between 
teacher and student, because the teach- 
er's perceptions of the student might 
color his view and evaluation of him. 
Battle has suggested that "the degree of 
Similarity of teacher ideal and pupil 
patterns of values tends to be related 
directly to the level of pupil achieve- 
ment as rated by teachers in terms of 
school marks."4 


In their instruction and evaluation, 
teachers should take great care to know 
and understand the learner, and to de- 
velop ideal expectations which are real- 
istic and appropriate for each individ- 
ual student. 


---For Research 


Further studies should consider the 
high school's role in relation to, not 
in isolation from, other community agen- 
cies which play a part in the develop- 
ment of the adolescent. 


Only when it is free to concentrate 
on those services it can provide best 
can the high school be in a position to 
play a more effective role in the edu- 
cation of each student. 
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